CHAPTER IV
THE INTERREGNUM IN GERMANY

IN the autumn of 1251 Conrad IV crossed the Alps to take up his
father's place in Italy, leaving his interests in Germany under the care
of his father-in-law, Duke Otto of Bavaria, The Pope, after a cordial
interview with his protege, William of Holland, departed from Lyons to
take up his residence at Perugia. The struggle between the Pope and the
Hohenstaufen was again transferred to Italian soil, and William of Holland
was left alone in Germany to make what he could out of its chaotic con-
dition. Indeed, with the removal of so many obstacles from his path he
might now reasonably hope to extend his authority beyond the limits of
the Low Countries. With this object in view he approached the princes
of the north-east of Germany, who had taken little part in the turmoil of
the last few years. The way was prepared by the king's marriage with
Elizabeth, the daughter of the Duke of Brunswick, on 25 January 1J25&.
Both princes and towns of Germany received letters from the Pope bidding
them recognise his king; this they were not unwilling to do, but they were
dissatisfied with the form of the election of 1247; it was undoubtedly not
in accordance with German constitutional practice. William's position was
similar to that of Otto IV after the murder of Philip of Swabia: both had
been properly crowned by the Archbishop of Cologne at Aix-la-Chapelle;
both had been accepted by the Pope; but neither had been elected by a
representative body of the princes of Germany. As Otto had been obliged
to submit in 1208 to a fresh election, so William consented to a like pro-
cedure at Brunswick on 25 March 1252.1 It was "certain towns and cities,"
and notably Liibeck, that excused themselves from recognising William
as king on the ground that "the noble princes, the Duke of Saxony and
the Margrave of Brandenburg, who have a voice in the election, had not
consented to the election".* These towns were insisting on the doctrine
of the Sachsenspiegel written some years earlier, according to which the
electoral right belonged to the three Rhenish archbishops and the three
great titular officials of the imperial household, the steward, the marshal,
and the chamberlain, whose offices were attached respectively to the Count
Palatine of the Rhine, the Duke of Saxony, and the Margrave of Branden-
burg. The archbishops had been responsible for the election of William of
Holland, but the lay electors had taken no part in it. The ceremony at
Brunswick was intended to rectify this defect.8 The Electors of Saxony and

1  See Bloch, Die Staufischen Kaiserwahlen und die Entstvhwg de$ KurfWrtfentumS)
pp. 237 sqq,

2  MGH, Const, n, p. 631.

3  The Count Palatine, who was also Duke of Bavaria, was excluded from taking
part in it on the ground that, as a supporter of Conrad IV, he was under sentence of
excommunication. Bloch, op. dt. p. 247.